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WfffiT IHE H^ESIDHW OF Sffi U.S. HAS TO SAY ABOOT im-YBm GQIiBGES: 



"Here at the White Hbuse, just as in businesses and organizations across the 
cx3uritry, gfaa^ats of America's cominuhity college can be found. There are 
nore than 1,200 <xintnunity cxjlleges acrosi America, aaJdng an enormous 
oonteibution to Am erican hi^pier education. 

"In fact, nearly orss half of all undergfadcat^ are enrolled in ttiese 
institaitions. As cur eoonany evblv^ and grows in tlie years ahead, the 
canmunity colleges vdH continue to play a vital role. 

"Of course, the key word vjhen diseaassir^ these colleges is 'cainniuhity. • ihey 
are truly part of their cxminuniti^, offering accessible and affbrdable 
edixation to almo^ everycre. They increase the c^rtanit^ and economic 
HKDbility of our people— each and ev^ on^ vAio taTtes advantage of vtot is 
available." 
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WHAT NATIONAL LEABe%S mVE SAID ABtiJOT OdMJmY doilEGES: 



BTonas P. O'Neill (R^r^eritative, Massadiasetts) : ' Fifti^ years ago thi^ 
country Was divl^ beta^ taro classes: the wealthy arid the pd5r. itoday, our 
cxxmtry is dOTinated by a great niiddle class. The big^^ reasoi for this is 
edacation. Because of vital ecnimmi^ ocalle^. . .millions of ASiericahs have 
been given tiie opprartmity not just to train theinselves but also to became 
knowledgeable in tiie full range of human experientae. Our dountey can be proud 
of this wonderful achievement. No other land in the world has made such a 
broad o cmm itmp n t to intellectual and eodncmic opportunity." 

Paul Simon (Senator, Illinois) : "The tremendous progress that ccstnnuriity 
colleges have made in so short a time reflects i^xsn the great good sens^ of 
President Barry S. Itxman. In fact, today's concept of tiie oaranuni^ college 
is sudi a good fit that it is hard to imagine a higher educaUon si'stem without 
it." 

Howard H. Baker (Former Senator, Tennessee) : "I cannot think of a better 
tribute to President Truman than to recognize the bold st^ he took to 
establish the occnunity coLlage network. " 

C^l D. Perkins (Former Cbngressman, Kentucky) : "in spite of the growth and 
strength of the canmunity college system. . .the explosion of knowledge and the 
means of disseminating it make it essential that we strei^en this ccraraunity 
institution to educate, re-educate, train, and retrain people several times 
during their lifetime, in order to pr^jare them to participate effectively, not 
only in the workplace, but also in society. " 

-2- 



ESSQjmL EDEMENTS OF THE Q^WMBNTIY COtlfEE EHnDSOFHY: 



Five furflait.^ elements oonpose the ^cmnunity college philosophy. Ihey are 
as follows: 



1. Q»r±y a,ll^es are cotaaaaty tesa^. ffiey are in partnership witti tlie 
cxsnmunities they serve. Di^ ar« often locally controlled. Bi^ have beoone 
i^^darn versions of the land-grant mrlversities, pr^iding aoc^sible educatim 
c^«rtunities fcr all citiz^ in service disteicts, as «ell as direct assii- 
tamce to local ^Icy^ and p±.lic agencies c^sratii^ in the omniti^. ae 
cxjlleg^ aLso provide strong ties to high scteols in ^ 

2. 0:inmunity college are ^est-effectiv^.. Av^ge annual tuiti<^ and fe« in 
ixa^lie ocSmunity oolites in fall 1985 were $748 ($660 for tui^ic^) . it^ition 
and fees in piblic four-year colleges and universities, by oa^ism, were 
nearly twice as high; private fcxn:^ eoHeges ani universiti^ w^ al^ 
ei^t ti^ as high. FUlltiia ^un^ent citing costs in public tw^ 
«11^ at^ less than half of those requir«i by pcSlic four-year collies, and 
about a third of those in public tmivefsities. 
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3. Ccmnunity colleges offer a carim e nvironment-: They offer a full range of 
stajdent services designed to help Students make the most of tiieir of^rtuni- 
ties. services include aciiievenent and inters testii^; pers^ and academic 
cxxmseling, placement; academic and social clubs; athletics; cultural events; 
and civic partnerships involving stodorts, faculty, admihistratofs, and resi- 
dent's of service districts. Re^nsive retention ^ogram^ are also important 
parts of the 5are that two-year colleges t^ witii staJdents. 

4. Qiranunity collie faculty- are a facial element of the oonniuhity collage 
success story. Ihey tend to display a high degree of satisfaction in their 
WbrJc, in their progress as prr>fessidhals, and in the develcpnent of the 
stud^ they teach. Ihey prize their relationships with students and other 
faculty, they enjoy being pirt of the campus environment, and they feel they 
are appropriately recognized and rewarded. 

5. oanraunity college offer conpr^iensiye^EgomBs , wiQi liJjerai arts and 
te:iihical education prcDgrams woridng togetiier hanoohi^iy. Hie college 
e^te a leamirg envirtSTmeht viiicii recogmz^ ^ani^ and Riilosc|4iy as 
•Vocational" programs, and v«iich views Electronics and Cdnstruction as programs 
that incorporate the broader disciplines of cotmunications, critical thinking, 
history, and literature. 
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NUMBER OF ebrjJ3GES AND ElNTROriMHiT' RANGE: 



in the 1986 AftCJC statisticad (ILrectbry, 1.222 jjtjtitaaioiT^ ar- identified; 
ffie total nuitiber of canpuses equals 1,505, witii 39 wulti^ilege district 
institutions. Ciere are 75 noi-profit, 71 cliLirch--related, ^ U irxi^Kndent 
for-profit college listed in the directory, and public institaitdons numbered 
1,668. 

cxxmmniy dollege enr pHja e nt in fall 1985 r^^r^ fat^ ju^^ty^ver 100 
1^^.100^^^^. Nearly half of irstitutions indicated tiiat they 
served rural areas of the ooffirtry. The largest institutions in fill 1985 1^ 
are listed below. 



larqest^ ftrt* 
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Enrollment 



Mi^d-tete OqpBajhity^llege, Florida 37 

2. Iforthem Virgfcia eanmonity Cbllege, Virginia ii'ott 

3. St. IiDUis^nS^ Goliege, KisSu^i H'l^l 

4. saarfl ebmnKnity CJollege, Michigan tl'tH 

5. InSana \focatianal Otechnical College, fifliana tt'lit 

6. Ifeconb Octrnmity Oon^, Mc^^ 

7. State Uhiversity of New^brk, Apiculture 20,^/* 
and TSdihi^ alleges 



^ ograhqga QaEami ty O ollege, chid It'ltl 

^9. a&rrant Qounty Oamnunity ODllege District, Jtejas 54 i?q 

10. College of DuEage, Illinois tl',B77 

Ia£a^fc. 4faitiH33lleae Colleg e 

1. los fir^^ QMrnartt-^ Con^^^ District, ^ifornia go k^h 

2. City Cblleg es o f Chicago, Illinois It'lsL 

3 . f&r^^ GOTnty Oanmunity College District, Arizona so ' s?? 

4. Coastline Qronanity Cbllege District, ^ifornia so 'of? 

5. Danas Camty Cfannuruty eeeege bi^ 46'204 

6. Jtoot^iU-lSinza aramhi District^ California 37 '19? 

7. los Rios Qa^tty college District, ^iforhia 36444 

8. San Di^ Connnunity College District, CalifOTnia 34'pqQ 

9. Nbrtii Or a n g e County Ccniraunity College Disteict, 

California ' ,0 

10. San Mateo Oanmunity College District, ^ifomia 28 169 



In the fall of 1985, nearly 5.000.000 ceegit^feMenfcs attended a OOTiraani^^, 
tecJihicai, or jmiior college. In the c»ll^e ysair 1934-85, dlose to another 
5,000,000^teaefrts^tee61c noncrred it. se3:f-strop6rtlncT c ourses in the colleges. 

Craiit teadooont enrollment in the ddlleg^ r^nr^ented 41 parcent of all 
undergraduate students in the U.S. Bse conmunity college share of total 
undergraduate students has in^eased steadily for the past ten years. 

Pttoiic ocnmunity colle^ < rrolled 97.2 p^icent (4,597,838) of the total 
tWD-^,r©ar a-'llege enrollment in fall 1985. 

OanantBTity, technical, and junior college were the coHeg^ of choice for H 
P*a?oent o f aU^^i^s^tiai freshmen in fall 1984. 

Cie history of ooranonity, technical, and junior cxjllege erffoHavarts reflects 
the extraortiinary devrel<:?ment of the college as well as the influence they 
have had on the American populaoe. Bie growth in the nuinber of colleges during 
the last fifty years also tells a dramatic story. 
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Year 

1935-36 
1945-46 
1955-56 
1965^6 
1975-76 
1985-86 



Public 


Pri\mte 


229 


229 


315 


333 


363 


272 


503 


268 


1,014 


216 


1,068 


154 



Itotal 

528 
648 
635 
771 
1,230 
3,222 



Year 

1935-36 
1945-46 
1955-56 
1965-66 
1975-76 
1985-86 



Public 


Private 


90,437 


38,669 


216,325 


78,150 


683,129 


82,422 


1,152,086 


140,667 


3,921>542 


147,737 


4,597,838 


132,397 



Total 

129,106 
294,475 
765 > 551 
1,292,753 
4,069,279 
4,730,235 



Nearly two-thirds of the CTedit stariCTts in the colleges in ths fall of 
1985 were enroiied parttijne. The peroehtage of parttojne students has mr- 
creas^ steadily in the colleges over the lait two decades, a trerii vSiich 
highlights the attraction of the collies for workii^ men ani vonen search- 
ing for careers outside of the home. The next page points out parttime and 
fulltime enrollment mrnbers for fall 1984 and fall 1985. 
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ENROIIMENT; FAf£ 1984 ANH FAIX^^aag 



1984 
i985 



Fialltime PeroeRt I^rttiine Perc^t 



1,675,309 
1,636,661 



35.2 
34.3 



3 > 084, 092 
3,107,764 



64.8 
65.7 



Ttatal 

4,759,401 
4,730,235 



-0.6 



The history of nonanedit enrollments in the twc>-vear eoll^^ has also been 
reinar)able. The ^lart below captures some of the story. 

lO^ZIREDIT ENROr ^MEWT; 1974-75 . 1579-80. 1984-85 



Year 

1974-75 
1979-80 
1984-85 



Enrolimart 



3,259,972 
3,977,050 
4,848,065 



Below are tiie stat« with the largest cammiaiity, technical, and junior college 
exedit headoount enrollments in fall 1985. 



FMSL 1985 



stato 



California 
T^cas 
iliinois 
New York 



Florida 



Total Enrollment 

1,046,542 
384,545 
309,453 
273,480 
234,357 
222,240 



% of^Itota l 

26.9 
7.7 
6.2 
5.5 
4.7 
4.4 
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STUDEWIS IN CCmjUm, TEeHNieAL, AND JUNIOR CDIIEGES: 



TRANSFER S TODEJgS 

over 40 percent of all stajdents who gracJuate frxm two-year cx:^lpges transfer t> 
four-year aoll^es or universities. Ih^ sttri^ts v*io transfer achieve grade 
p5int averages at least as high a^ s&dents who entemi the same in^tutions 
as freahiiKn. 



over 40 perc^ of all minority stiMontg in higher ^cation ^i, enrolled in 
oommaiity, tedmical, and junior college. aagJc show that just dv^ 

1,000,000 minority students were enrolled in two-year college credit programs 
in fall 1385. Gov^nmeht figur^ f^: i982 (the latest year that catiprehensive 
numbers are available) , ^ow that 

• 44.1 percent of all Blade stafiarte; 

• 56.1 per^^t of ail Hi^sanic students; 

• 45.0. percent of all Asian students inv51ved in hi^er education 
attended tvro-year cbllesg^. 

Ihe same governinent scawo^ iMicat^ that over 21 percent of all two-yeair 
college stad€«ts are minorities. The brealcdown by groi^ is presented below. 

• Black: ten perxseht 

• Hispanic: six percent 

• Asian: three percent 

• American Iridiah: raie peibeht 

• NcMi-resident alien: one percent 

-9- 
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students anprise tte l^est category of miiwrity studehte iii 56n^itg^, 
tedihicai, and junior oolleges. 



Group percentages for mhority students in two-year colleges are presented 
belcw. 

• Black: 49.2 peroer ": 

• Ht^ahic; 29.7 percent 

• Asian: 16.1 percent 

• Nan-Resident Alien: 0.6 percent 

• indiai^/Alaste Native: 0.5 percent 

• Other: 3.9 percent 



H?aroiCAPPED glUDENTS 
Qcuranuni^, technical^ ard junior oDlleg^ provide ^Decial resourx^es for all 

of harflicappai students. Exc^ for students who are partially sighted 
or blind, and for those «ho are speech-iitpaired, cdramuni^ oolleges provide a 
college education to the majority of handiaaj^ staxients, Hardicajped p^son 
ccaprise cl<»e to io percent of total credit headccxiht in two-year c3oll^es, 
cxarpared to just over 7.5 percent of students in all of hi^er education. 

Ihese numbers are estimates based on a limits surv^ of first-time freshmen 
(fall 1985) . Since the majority of handicapped students attend college 

parttime, the liJcelihood is that the percentage of har^caKJed students served 

by oomraunity colleges is much higher than reported here. Ffercentages in each 

of seven handicap categories is presented on the next page. 
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Handicap 



. „ . . . : % Of All College 

x,?' - * "areiic^sed Of All Handi^pped EiiSlled 
All Hic^er Education G^^^ents in eotmimit^ j^ij^j^ 



Learmng 
Ifealtii Ftelated 
Partially Sifted/Blind 
Other 



Total 



0.9 
0.3 
0.9 

i.i 

1.2 
2.1 

i;2 



7.7 



0.3 

lib 

1.7 
1.4 

i.9 

1.5 



8.9 



44.6 
36.5 
40.5 
56.4 
42.5 
32.9 
45.6 



42.2 



AGE OF giUOBJTg 

■me majority of f^^^^^y r^^^ ^r^^ are o^^^ than the trnditional 
collie age of 18-21, acsxirding to Bureau of the Census, r^rts. 64 percent of 
tiie total credit enroLbnent is 20 years old or older, with 30 percent in the 
20- to 21-year old ragegory, 20 pertsertt in the 22- to 24-^ar old category, arid 
14 percent in the 25- to 34-year old category. On any given day at 10 a.m. the 
average age in a oominunity ooU^e i§ 23 years old; at 8 p.m. it is 38 years 
old. 



^ j^jority of tfcb-^rear^sslla^^tujertts are narH-irno. ihe trend toward 
attending osllege parttime has be^ deveiopiji^ during the past two decades. 
F^l 1985 figures shew that 65.7 percent of credit sta-vients uere enrolled 
parttime, one percent higher than the previous yea^. I^tijne enrolljnents were 
66.7 percent of the total in public oorammity colleges, while parttime 
enrollments oonprised 30.0 percent of the total in i«a^)endent two-year 
colleges; 
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Wcanen r^e^ea^^?ver 53 present o f all ^ngiit enroltoenfes in (xtnmunity, 
technical, and jiaiior oolle^es, a percentage that has remained stable over the 
past five years. 



Over 80 peroait of all or^iit^sfari s its^fulltiine arid parttijne>, iii twp^ m 
college are employai either fulltime or pafttiae vMle they attend cxjilege. 
More than two cut of tteee ftaitine stajdents are enployed while taking d5urs^ 
and over four out of five parttime students are einployed. 

INIK-^AiaCggaj STUDENTS 
Over 40,ma3ttemational staamt^ at t end fcwo-v^ Goll«3es across the country, 
•mis figure r^resaits more than one-thirti of all interriational fftadents in 
American pdstseocndary education. 



OCMMDNHY C30LEBGE FINAMCES: 

gperat iixf budcrets of Uro year caolloei^ jfl the^ fall 1985 totalled nearly $14 
billion. The percent of finances contributed b/ major §6urces are listed 
below. 



• Federal 6 percent 

• State 46 percent 

• local 16 percent 

• Tuition and Fees 15 percent 
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Ta4ti<av^^iaraes in piiblle i^un^t^^ r^Horfoci vary dramatically frtm one state to 
arxjther.etosts range frcm the lowest ciiarges required, in California ($ibU) , to 
tiie hi^iest, in Vermont ($1,631). 

a^_^t po^ar financa^ea^e ^ fer^eemm Thity, i-*=-H hnicai . ard junior oon«y^ 
^'^^^^'^^^ ocfflbines personal ftmds, a Bsll grant, areJ education loans. Cie 
percentage eacii of these sources contributes to the total pactoge is presented 
below. 

• Self or F^Mly dontribution 54.3 

• EkJucation loan 32.4 

• Pell Grant 13 .'3 

STATE APH^gRSa niGNS 
State^apprcpriatiohs per fttll t iine eduivalent^^ffiollments irm) in pubHc t^jrv- 
year cxapr g ^ive gjllecres averaaed^a^' g adaatelv 52.340 fiscal year 4^a . 
Vocatiaal/ ooa?>atianal colleges averaged hi^ier ($2,606). Ihese figures are 
considerably lower than state appropriatiOTs for baccalaureate colleges, which 
averaged $2,942. 

In fiscal year 1986-87, the oanrmmi^ college share of state appropriations for 
higher education is mod^ ccnpared to total postseoondary appropriatiOTis. A 
sanple of the states appears below. 
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• Ccilifomia 26 percent 

• Florida 31 per^t 

• Illinois 15 percent 

• Oregon 18 percent 
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Neariy^al.f f 4 7.2 perr ghtl of the ^5115 two-year^oii^es. revenue is spent 
^or^e support of ijistruction. Uie next lar^ast draws cai the oolleg^' 
fc«^ts are: institaitional si^jport (13.6 percent), pl^t deration and 
fflaintenanoe (11.3 peroent), manaatofy teansfers and other (8.5 percent), ar^ 
student services (8.1 p^coit) . 

oMtJNiTSf, iBoarrcaE, and jr-iim. goiiege AcmEViiffiNis and cmpAcimisncs: 

THE ASSOGBa*E i3HS;RR 
ixjocirg the academic year of 1984-85, oyer 4 60^0 ^associate decrre^ 
pgn^rred iii tj» U,s. ; 75 percent of the d^re^ were awarded by public 
twb^^-ear colleges. B5e rest vere awarded iiy pri^te two-year colleges (9 
peroent) , public foia>year college (9 percent) , and private four-year Alleges 
(6 percent) . & ttta last five academic years, more than 1,735,000 associate 
degrees have been conferred. 

Iho^RSife^ of associate d^re^ a irarded in^GCueatiCTal/technical^ areas has 
increased steadily over the^rast da^ . in 1974-75, appfaxia>ately 54 percent 
of all associate degrees were conferred in oocipatianal aarriculums; in 1984- 
85, the percentage jumped to 65 p^x3ent, 

STODEtfr/FAOJUY RAI TO 
The staMent/facuity latio in two-year colleges has hovered around 20 to 1 since 
1980, with a high of 20.5:1 in 1980 and a low of 18.9:1 in 1984, 
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FAOJIiry AND ftllCmigiR^a^GIJ-tJga^CTERISTTCS 
Fadiity nuffib^^ have ki^ v^) witii total ehrbllment in the ooileages. In 
1970, 109,345 faoilty were enployed in Qie obilegesr in 1985, the faculty 
totaled clc^ to 239, 600. Over 60 peruent of the facultgr in fall 1985 were 
parttime; 58 percent were male. 

aaainistrators in the oblleqes ntmteered 20.435 in fall 1985 . of these, 
13,350 (65.3 peco^) were male. 

Nearly 9 oertsent of the^def executive bffioefs listed in tiie 1986 AftCTC 
^r^storv^are female ri07 of l.222> . Die positions held by these 
admiriistrators include a:?)erintendent, president, provost, eaaipus director, 
and vice-president. 



Nearly i^reo^^txiaUjs^tm-^K^ ^lle^ in tte U.S. offers develocmentai 
education oprortuniti^ far tfic5se staiterts \Aio arc not yet ready to 
sucxa^fully ocnplete college academic credit programs. In a ^icai 
cxarnuni^, technical, or junior college, develdpmehtal program are offered 
in reading, writing, amd mtii. Betweai 20 and 30 percent of all fr^hmen 
in tiie C3611eg«i take one of more of these course. 

Large hvmibers of t te coileCT^ cxaoarate and f reauattlv se^ as 
centers for literac y ■^ainlnj in^ajejj-^^a^^ One recent sta^ 

shewed that the 260 colleges that provided ihfornation jnxTvided literacy 
instruction for over 250,000 individacils oyer the past year. The typical 
participant in these programs was feniale, Caucasian, and over 21 years old, 
with an annual family income between $5,000 and $10,000. 



Rgal to^YBar c»lli^^ frequently serve as naior cultural centeg^ for their 
regions and often prwide the cinly reseurce for live theatre, classical music, 
art, and danoe. 

CfcHnrmmib^, tediniGa3..^r^ junior ao l lea^ Sff^r a ^^lal^^^rtunitv to 
students^who^ars not sure about their fca^in^lA^. bbo^ s&di^ 
dasanstrate that the majority of students iix college today have no clear idea 
abcxit what, they want to do, v4iat it tafc^ in time and effort to achieve their 
g^, ai^ what rewards they can for their effort. TVip-vear ooH .^ 

open^ a^Amiverse of T»6sib1e study areas^^^rrnHH e eoonantf^l airi fl^bT^ 
avenues to por^e iirterests^ ana relea?^ r esources that aid^ th^ 
identification Qf yeai istic arri fullfiliir^ outocBies . 
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emmiTY, iecmiical, and jumcr ooiibses cxariRiBOTicNs TO THE mxMm: 

NeaiJy every oormmjnity^ll^e^ has ^t a bl4^^ fn^i ^ ^rf-nnfi l partner^ 
with busin^/jjaustrv and the pubHc sector in their ser^Hr.o M^^r^.. a 
recent study of ocmrami^, tedmical, and junior coH^ bu^liiess/inSustry and 
public sector partner^ps showed that 



• 41 r^c^J^ established Business, IixJustey, labor Councils 
on their Ccorpuses; 

• 66 percent said th^ participated in area Rrivate IrKaustrv 
Councils; 

• 66 pe^ indicate tfey had appointed college busih^/ 
industi oordinal^s to develop and maintain contact with the 
local L less camnonity; 

• Nearly 7 rxaent offered custondsed, jcb-specific, ani generic 
cnpioyee oing programs for public and private organiza- 
tions. 
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THE HIGH SC»X>lVOJM?iTy eStlEGE CO'iNFX^FTON 
ffear %y p^:^nt: of the TOllegts ha ve d egeloB^^liajbrcitive relation- 
^lips witii ]o^f^^ high ectssAs. Joint jprograns insliiie advaBed placeitent 
credit ocurses of qualified hi^ s.*obl sUidents, artdojlated oairs^, 
shared faoilties, Siared facilities, and oo<^5erative pio gi di u enrollments. 

AND FERE. . . 

Qv^^ peroent of the oolleo es rroorted invQlvemant wi th 'a rea econcntic 
develccmaTt bffiaes . 

Qaiiee^ report that for every dollar thev spara qfh operations, faar 
dollars are retarmed to the^EBBaiaiity . 

In fi^e^tat^ rilliiiois and ftor th Caroliiia^for ^mpie^ . cm mm^tty, 
tecfeiieal. and iimlm: oonegga fjpure ntfeminentlv in thP, ^^-F^t g eoonataic 
develoonent st^ateg i^. 



Ec^ared by Mahm^ 
Director of I^ta dollection 
and Policy Analysis 
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